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or let loose the "dogs of war" against the National Academy. 
What a joke ! that, in the course of human events, will fall into 
the hands of the young of itself. The list of officers comprises 
names very well known : Walter Shirlaw, Wyatt Eaton, Louis C. 
Tiffany. Will these gentlemen allow us to add a word of advice ? 
Do not let the matter rest in embryo; and we will add that 
American artists abroad will thank the secretary of the new asso- 
ciation for advices of progress. — Outremer. 



OLD TIMES. 

Mr. BLASHFIELD, a New York artist, though just now hard at 
work in Paris, like so many other American artists who find there 
what is probably the best art school in the world, has painted a 
picture, which he calls "Old Costumes and Old Habits," and 
which takes us back at a bound to the days of our forefathers the 
old Knickerbockers, who still lingered in New York (probably 
from sheer inertia) after it had been delivered up to the much 
hated English, and who have not, in fact, been thoroughly ousted 
to this day. Mr. Blashfield, besides being a hard-working and 
painstaking artist, is a close student of history, having the faculty, 
so valuable to the artist or the novelist, of projecting himself, so 
to speak, into other eras than his own, and reproducing other 
times and other countries for us at will. We have spoken of this 
as a valuable faculty for the artist or the novelist : it is really 
more than that ; it is indispensable to any one who, either on 
canvas or in words, undertakes to give us pictures of persons or 
places he has never seen. It is easy to paint a picture or to write 
a story which shall profess to deal with scenes and incidents of 
any given century ; but it requires a vivid imagination and care- 
ful study of history to enable one to produce a truthful picture of 
by-gone times. And this study of history must not be confined 
to any mere catalogue of names and dates. It must comprehend 
everything relating to manners, customs, costumes, even the 
physical characteristics of the people of a given period, and the 
man who most thoroughly comprehends this will be most likely 
to give us pictures of real value. There are many persons — art- 
ists or literary people — who can reproduce what they see around 
. them ; but the number of those who can bring before us, by the 
force of imagination, scenes and incidents of which there are no 
living witnesses, is limited, as any thoughtful student of either 
art or literature very well knows. 

Mr. Blashfield is still a young man, and therefore, with the in- 
dustry, the imagination, and the love for historical study of which 
we have already spoken, it is safe to predict for him a future which 
will be alike honorable to himself and his country. A number of 
his pictures have already been publicly exhibited both here and 
in Paris, and have attracted no little attention. Among those 
which we now recall are " Telling Fortunes," which is owned by 
Mr. Philip van Volkenburgh, a prominent merchant of New York, 
and which many of our readers saw at the Centennial Loan Ex- 
hibition of the Academy of Design ; " Treasure Trove," which 
was exhibited at the Philadelphia Exposition in 1876 and at the 
National Academy in 1877 ; and "The Poet," which which was in 
the Paris Salon of 1875, and afterward had a place in the Exhibi- 
tion of the Brooklyn Art Association. 

" Old Costumes and Old Habits " is an exceedingly good speci- 
men of Mr. Blashfield's work, and deserves reproduction for its 
artistic merits, as well as for its historical accuracy. The incident 
which forms the basis of the picture might have been seen in al- 
most any city of the world in those days. Carriages were as yet 
almost unknown, or at least were owned and used only by the 
very wealthy, others making use of the sedan chair, or walking. 
Nor was pedestrianism a particularly agreeable pastime, for side- 
walks were almost entirely unknown, and the modern underground 
sewer was not yet invented, so that the middle of the street was 
usually filled either with mud, or, as in the picture, with water. 
The consequence was that a good many men, young and old, 
found profitable employment in acting as porters to carry foot- 
passengers, especially of the fairer sex, across the streets. Some- 
times, as in the case before us, there was not only the pecuniary 
reward to be gained, but we can imagine that there was no little 
gratification to be experienced in ferrying pretty girls in the man- 
ner shown. Nor, we may well imagine, was it altogether dis- 
agreeable to a pretty girl, like the one Mr. Blashfield has painted, 



to find herself being safely borne in the strong arms of so person- 
able a youth. He has need of all his muscle, however, as well as 
whatever enthusiasm the occasion may inspire him with, for the 
girl is no trifling load, especially when to her own legitimate 
avoirdupois is added some three or four pounds of parasol — rare 
things in those days — and as much more of hat. The picture is 
a careful study of the costumes of the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and will undoubtedly possess considerable interest for 
our fair readers on that account. For their benefit we may men- 
tion that the young lady's dress is of striped and flowered silk ; 
her hat is of straw, lined with silk ; and her parasol is of red silk, 
is flat, and has an extraordinarily heavy frame. As for the shoes, 
they can be seen any day on Broadway, being as common now as 
in the days of our great-grandmothers. 



SPRING. 

There is always something in the approach of spring which 
begets in the minds of all, whether poets or not, a certain amount 
of emotion, usually of the joyful kind, and always very largely 
compounded of expectancy. We do not commence our calendar 
year with spring, for some reason which is not particularly clear ; 
but it is, after all, the real beginning of the year as established in 
the order of nature, and it would seem as though mankind ought 
by common consent to have fixed upon that time, rather than 
midwinter, for the beginning of the calendar. There is an anomaly 
which strikes one at every turn in attempting to localize, so to 
speak, the new year in what is the closing season of the four, when 
vegetation is in its grave, and has not yet given any sign of resur- 
rection ; when the members of the animal kingdom suspend in a 
great degree their active life, waiting for the coming of the spring 
which is to clothe the earth with verdure, and to wake the world 
from seeming death to teeming life. That this is the natural first 
season, in spite of the almanacs and the traditions of the astron- 
omers and almanac-makers, is shown in the conceptions put forth 
by poets and artists from time immemorial. They have all given 
us pictures of Spring in the guise of a youth, or, more often, a 
young maiden, or a child just setting out on the journey of life r 
while Winter is the graybeard whose course is well-nigh run. 

Universal joy reigns in spring as at a birth, and that joy is not 
confined to any age or class, an idea which Mr. Andriolli has for- 
cibly indicated in his cleverly executed picture. He shows us 
mankind at all stages of life welcoming the approach of the mild 
season. The child, thinking with unmixed joy upon the fields 
covered with soft green turf and dotted with flowers, over which 
he may run, more happy, probably, than he is ever likely to be 
again. As Dickens, that master of tender and pathetic word- 
painting, has said, with his rare insight into the feelings of child- 
hood : " What man is there over whose mind a bright spring 
morning does not exercise a magic influence, carrying him back 
to the days of his childish sports, and conjuring up before him the 
old green field with its gently waving trees, where the birds sang 
as he has never heard them since ; where the butterfly fluttered 
far more gayly than he ever sees him now in all his ramblings ; 
where the sky seemed bluer, and the sun shone more brightly ; 
where the-alr blew more fresh over greener grass and sweeter- 
smelling flowers ; where everything wore a richer and more bril- 
liant hue than it is ever dressed in now ? Such are the deep feel- 
ings of childhood, and such are the impressions which every lovely 
object stamps upon its heart ! " 

Next we have the youth, dreaming of long walks and sweet 
converse with the maiden who welcomes with outstretched arms 
the arrow which Cupid aims at her, the hearts of both herself and 
her companion " lightly turning to thoughts of love." Lastly 
comes old age, with store of memories of the joys of many springs 
in the past — " magic scenes, indeed, for the fancies of childhood 
dressed them in colors brighter than the rainbow, and almost as 
fleeting ! " Artistically, Mr. Andriolli's work deserves praise for 
the crisp firmness of its drawing, the correct anatomy and natural 
attitudes of the figures, the skillful management of the light and 
shade, and the free and graceful arrangement of the drapery, as 
well as for the true poetry of the conception. The figure repre- 
senting Spring is done with a freedom and grace which could 
scarcely be excelled. At the same time, the management of the 
lights and the tints allow the face and outstretched arms to be 
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brought clearly into view, the figure and drapery melting away 
into the atmosphere, illuminated by the descending heavenly 
light, which is also reflected from the upturned faces of the group 
who are gazing at her. Not only has the artist done his work 
well, but he has been well sustained by the engraver. 



IN THE HAREM. 

Mr. F. A. Bridgman, the painter of the picture " In the 
Harem," of which we publish an engraving in the present num- 
ber of The Aldine, is one of our rising young American artists, 
although at present, as he has been for some time past, sojourning 
in Paris, where he is pursuing his art studies. He has already 
painted a number of pictures, which have brought him consider- 



able reputation. Among those which have been publicly exhib- 
ited in this country are the " Kybelian Woman," which was shown 
at the Philadelphia Exposition, and is now owned by Judge McCue 
of Brooklyn ; " The Flower of the Harem," owned by Mr. A. E. 
Nesmith ; " Bringing in the Corn," the property of Mr. A. A. 
Low ; " Women on the Nile," owned by Mr. W. W. Kenyon ; 
and two pictures, " Egyptian Fete " and " Rameses II.," shown at 
the exhibition in the fall of 1877 of the Brooklyn Art Association. 
As will be understood from the titles of Mr. Bridgman's pictures 
which we have given, he has devoted much attention and study 
to eastern subjects, and the manners and customs of the Turks, 
Egyptians, Arabs and other oriental peoples. 

In the picture which we engrave he has depicted a common 
scene in the interior of a harem, where two favorite odalisques are 
seated at the lattice, chatting, and peeping shyly out, in the hope, 
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younger, etc. Among his imitators may be cited Francis Snyders, 
John Wildens, Lucas van Uden, Josse Momper, Gerard Leegers, 
Gaspard de Crayer, etc. 

A person traveling to the old city of Antwerp by any road 
leading to it from the north, east, south or west, would have been 
astonished at the number of people in holiday attire, crowding, 
bustling, shouting, singing, but moving to the one point. Soci- 



selves occupied by women in their best, who shouted to be heard 
by their gossips en face, not more than four yards away. Up to 
the queer roofs every opening was occupied by faces — not all 
happy ones, unfortunately, for many a sad one struck a minor 
note into this otherwise happy pastorale ; but even they would 
sometimes join their shouting and gesticulating to the flowing 
multitude as it passed. The clustering many toned and shaped 




SPRING. — Andriollt. 



eties of musicians, of marksmen, of singers — in fact of all trades 
and professions — filled the public roads; and while these were 
slowly gaining their destination, trains were flying and screaming 
by, laden with similar companies coming from remoter corners 
of the little kingdom. Antwerp was overflowing ; and still, by 
all the roads entering the city — when they become narrower the 
crowd denser — the tide of human life continued to flow in, with 
its banners, images and music. Around the city, on the green, 
was one continuous kermessc. In the city, from every quaint win- 
dow garlanded with flowers, hung banners, flags, gaudy carpets, 
everything that could contribute to gayety : the windows them- 



chimney-tops were occupied by groups of mute pigeons, who 
watched, with their heads turned inquiringly aside, the bustle 
and flutter so very far below. Some of the bolder ones had hop- 
ped down the steep roofs just to the eaves, where they stood in 
dumb rows, taking a birds'-eye view of the unusual scene. 

Away off, gray and blue in the distance, are towers. From 
them now and then one sees patches or blots floating outward, 
not all at once, but irregularly, like the little wooden hammers 
upon the wires of a piano as they perform a piece of harmony. 
But the distance is so great that you doubt their existence there, 
and turning your eyes to another point, they suddenly reappear, 



